THE BISHOPRIC OF LUQON
termediary between the Queen and his brother, the Bishop.
My Lord of Lugon could count on him: the caste spirit
was highly developed in the Plessis family. Father Joseph,
and his friend Father Berulle, a respected Oratorian who
was grateful to Richelieu for having invited his Order to
LuQon, had considerable power over Marie de Medici's
mind. And so she was closely beset by a small group which
represented at once the most agreeable elements in the Court
and the most influential in the clergy and was in all ways
ready to push the interests of Armand du Plessis with the
utmost energy.
Believing, however, that man can best serve his interests
by looking after them himself, the young Bishop conceived
the idea of addressing a long personal letter to the Queen,
pledging his services and proffering a vow of fidelity. It
was a singular, even a slightly ludicrous, idea: nobody else
in France, no governor of a province, no archbishop,
thought of taking such a step, but this young prelate,
rather overbold in his initiative, showed, it must be con-
fessed, the importance he attached to himself and the high
levels at which he pitched his desires. He was not content
to promise his support to the King; it was to the Queen that
he addressed himself, discharging a salvo of flattery
towards her, offering himself, even imposing himself, with
a cynicism which in such circumstances shows us how far
a man can be led astray by ambition, even a man of genius.
He wrote to Marie de Medici: 'Although it would seem
that, after the lamentable disaster inflicted upon us by a
murderous hand, we must be incapable of ever again
feeling gladness in our hearts, yet we are aware of an in-
effable gladness that it has pleased God, by giving us the
Queen as Regent of the State, to lead us forth from the
extremity of disaster which has befallen us and grant us
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